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thought of the consequences. God will provide! It's
monstrous that a hussy like you should become a gover-
ness. But I suppose you don't flatter yourself that I shall
let you stay in the house any longer?"

The listeners shuddered. They could not fully under-
stand, but their mother's tone seemed horrible to them,
It was answered only by Miss Mann's sobs. The tears
burst from their own eyes. Their mother grew angrier
than ever.

"That's all you can do now, cry and snivel! Your
tears won't move me. I have no sympathy with such a
person as you are. It's no business of mine, what will
happen to you. No doubt you know where to turn for
help, and that's your affair. All I know is that you
shan't stay another day in my house'."

Miss Mann's despairing sobs were still the only answer.
Never had they heard anyone cry in this fashion. Their
feeling was that no one who cried so bitterly could
possibly be in the wrong. Their mother waited in silence
for a little while, and then said sharply:

"Well, that's all I have to say to you. Pack up your
things this afternoon, and come to me for your salary
to-morrow morning. You can go now."

The girls fled back to their own room. What could
have happened? What was the meaning of this sudden
storm? In a glass darkly, they began to have some
suspicion of the truth. For the first time, their feeling was
one of revolt against their parents.

"Wasn't it horrid of Mother to speak to her like that?"
said the elder.

The younger was a little alarmed at such frank
criticism, and stammered:

"But . . . but ... we don't know what she's done."

"Nothing wrong, I'm certain. Miss Mann would
never do anything wrong. Mother doesn't know her as
well as we do."
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